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very 
town halls may be found whose combined busi- 
ness would prove to be less. Some idea of the 


respectable provineial cities with noble | 


consist of a committee-room, waiting-room, 
private room, an excellent fire-proof muniment- 
room, with offices for the vestry-clerk and his 
assistants. The upper story, a portion of which 
is appropriated to the occupation of the resident 


capable of conversion, at any future period, into 
increased accommodation, as necessity may 
arise 


The edifice has been. constructed throughout 
in a substantial and satisfactory manner, by the 
builder, Mr. Wilkinson, of Horseferry-road, 


The fronts are faced with white Suffolk brick, 
and the colonnade is of Portland stone. The 





increase of parochial business here which every 
year brings with. it may be gathered from the | 
fact, that upwards of 400 new houses are taken’ 
into rating annually. This prodigious increase | 
is not a new feature in the parish, for during' 
the last: sixteen or eighteen years its meadows | 
have been undergoing the brick and wepsia 
transformation to such an extent that: the turf- 
cutter has had to bustle in his work to get out , 
of the way of the carpet-plamer. Squares, | 
streets, and crescents have sprung up as if by 
magie. Nevertheless, the business of the vestry- 
fally toiled through in a smoky, close, un- 
healthy room, scarcely more than 12 feet square: 
once, indeed, before a slip was added to it, that 
was its exact size, and underneath it at that 
time was. the parish dead-house! The vestry- 
room was just as insufficient and unwholesome, 
and one little vestibule for the equal standing , 
aecommodation of either barons or beadles who 
might be forced to wait, completed the unique 

t. The approach was from a narrow 
street leading down to the dust-wharfs, and 
any cabbed or curricled visitor who m ght 
make the passage was inevitably drawn down to 
the salubrious watering-place, and taken all 
round by the caiial beach ‘till he could gain the 
high road somewhere near Paddington-green. 
The reason of this airing was, that no vehicle, 
once drawn up at the vestry-door, could turn 
ronnd and escape from the street the same way 
by which it entered without the risk of being’ 
upset. As for foot-passengers, the police- 
station adjoining would frequently form such an 
attraction to King Mob and Dusty Bob (when, 
for instance, any esteemed friends were expected 
out.on their way to the police office), that an 
entrance could only be effected to the vestry 
premises by dint of a tearing and wearing 
elbowing through the unsavoury fry. 

All this inconvenience had been long felt by 
some members of the vestry, many of them men 
accustomed to so much better usage in their 
respective spheres, that their self-denying labours 
forthe parish deserve praise; and it is to the 
efforts of these gentlemen, through six or seven 
years’ opposition from those who were satisfied 
With things as they were, that the erection of 
the present edifice is to be attributed. We 
have already illustrated the vestry-halls 
Which have been erected in some of the other 
metropolitan parishes: so on the next leaf we 
now give a view and plan of the new building 
which has been completed for Paddington, and 
We will add a few particulars: for those who like 
facts. It has been erected’from the designs of 
Mr. Lockyer. The south front, or that next’ 
the Harrow-road, has two projecting pedimented 
wings, connected by a Tuscan colonnade, form-' 
ing an-ample porch, through which an entrance | 
8 afforded to a vestibule, 46 feet 6 inches by 
%4 feet 6 inches. Behind this is the vestry- 
hall, a handsome wainscotted , 46. feet | 
6 inches long, 26 feet 6 inches wide, and 27 feet 





high, extending through the two stories of the ‘by 


and having a coved ceiling. 


The other apartments. on the ground hey 


i 


cornices and dressings ought to have been of 
stone also, especially the coins, but are only of 
Portland cement. The building is situated at 
the south-west corner of Paddington-green ; and 
being detached, the architect has been enabled 
to preserve the same character in the four 
elevations. 
Well then, you see, Paddington has built 
itself a hall,—very creditable to all the 
ies concerned (barring the cement coin- 
stones), and sufficient for its purposes; and yet 
we are impelled to ask, why was it not some- 
thing more than “sufficient?” What is there 
to care for about the building, to indice an 
inquiry, or to originate a thought? It is a very 


Pn building, with a most respectable 


outside; but we would have had a wealthy ecom- 
munity like that of Paddington put up a struc- 
ture representing them, as it does, in their cor- 
porate capacity, which should tell a story to the 
passer-by, and be deemed by posterity worthy 
of protection. Remember what the middle 
classes of the middle ages did in this respect : 
look all through Belgium, for example, and select, 
if you like, Louvain, where the population is 
exactly half that of Paddington. This was 
restored not long ago, and last year the imha- 
bitants determined to fill the empty niches in its 
fronts, and ordered two hundred and fifty statues 
for that purpose! We would not be understood 
as finding fault: we are simply expressing an 
opinion and a regret, in the hope that these may 
weigh with the parish who next erect a vestry- 
hall 


The village of Paddington, which was once 
given to Westminster Abbey, and afterwards by 
Edward VI. to the Bishop of London and his 
successors, is now one of the most remarkable 
portions of London. The story of its growth 
sounds like a fable. In 1801 it contained 357 
houses, and a population of 1,88] persons. In 
1851 there were 6,519 houses, with 222 in pro- 
gress, and a population of 46,306 persons. The 
rates were levied in that year on an annual 
rental of 390,732/.; and in 1852 this had been 
increased to 410,6177. As Mr. Robins remarks, 
in arecently-published account of Paddington,— 


A city of palaces has sprung up on a bishop’s 
estate within twenty years : a road of iron, with 
steeds of steam, brings into the centre of this 
city, and takes from it in one year, a greater 
number of living beings than could be found in 
all England a few years ago. The electric tele- 
graph is at work by the side of this iron road. 
And by means of conveyances, open to all who 
have any small change, from sixpence to a penny, 
the whole of London can be traversed in half 
the time it took to reach Holborn-bar at the 
beginning of this century, when the road was 
in the hands of Mr. Miles, his pair-horse 
coach, and his redoubtable Boy. This coach 
and these celebrated characters were for 
a long time the only appointed agents of 
communieation. between Paddington and the 
City. The journey to the City was performed 
them in something more than three hours; 


the “ imsides ” being expected to pay 3s. The 





office-keeper, has been so arranged as to be 


Westminster, who has completed the whole at' 
the amount of the original contract (5,300/.). | 


the. charge for each outside passenger being 2s. | , 


78x 


| delivery of parcels on the line of road added: 
| Very materially to Mr. Miles’s occupation: and’ 
Profit; and I am informed that Miles’s Bey net. 
only told tales, to the great amusement of his 
master’s customers, but gave them some equally 
_ en ee 
constant travelling i which he 

Pa ota a i i 
etme 





| : : 
to beguile the time at every 
the road."* 


inner life of the English in the nineteenth een- 
tury. The account, however, would not be 
worth much, if they drew from these any general 
inference. — 

We have said enough to show that the 
“ pretty little rural village of Paddington” is’ 
now a very important part of the “igneat 
metropolis.” 


NOTES ON THE HISTORY AND CON- 
DITION OF THE BUILDING TRADES. 
MASONS.T 

was not 


first, the emplecton masonry,, 
the Etruscans, We have 
which 


a method described by Vitruvius, in 

the builder was in the habit of running up the 
externa facings ofthe wall, and th: ung 
the middle space with loose rubbish—a on 
to which ie gives the ge paar vy 
a Greek word signifying to mingle “ 
and which is not unknown among the 








ie 


, we have 
walls in 


, but without weil 
was the polished 
cemented . The class of masonry 
Tn the tack nr 5 pec n early ie 
temple o we have an exam 
poorer lg tip hy yy ood 
and ‘at the joints, but are left rough on 


the rest of the surface. This be ogee, 
koe kon, 20d flo, nee A save 
need be at no loss to see that the intention was, 
by the i ee i rer 
structure. 
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so large that each of them formed a cart-load, 
and were accurately fitted to one another, and 
held together, not by mortar or cement, but by 
metal ps, which were firmly batted into the 
stone by sockets of lead to which they were 
solde: Sometimes wood plugs were used for 
this purpose in place of metal jomts. Such was 
the method of construction in the walls of the 
Parthenon and other noble structures of the age 
of Pericles... The si nicety of the jointing 
must not be left unnoticed.” So-perfect was the 
workmanship of the mason, that his joints often 
ap like a thread; and Pliny mentions a 
temple in the interior of which fine threads 
of gold were actually retained by the close 
joints of the stones. The most common 
mode employed for ordinary buildings was 
that which we term rubble work. And the 
asual method of building rubble was, that each 
«course should be laid alternately along and 
=aeross. This last method was especially = re 
“when it was intended to face the walls with 
» Slabs of marble, or polished ashlar, - This con- 
>estitutes the next great improvement in wall 
-building, and was particularly general in the 
of the Roman proconsuls. Augustus 
a d he found Rome in bricks, but left it in 
marble ; and it was by such a method as this 
the'change was effected. 
The stones used by the Greeks were derived 
“from the quarries of compact limestone which 
cover the greater portion of the surface of the 
Peloponnesus and the Grecian Archipelago. This 
limestone is of a white or rather a bluish-grey 
colour, so soft as to approach sometimes to the 
nature of chalk. It is rich in organic remains, 
and contains large nodules of flint, which the 
Greeks made use of in their walls. The hills of 
Attica consist generally of primitive limestone, 
and the Acropolis of Athens consists of irregular 
beds of a calcareous conglomerate. The marble 
-- @f which the Parthenon was constructed, was 
--s@erived from the quarries of Mount Pantelicus, 
in Attica (hence pentelican, marble). It was 
preferred to the beautiful Parian marble, on ac- 
. «count of its being whiter, and also on account 
» Of its vicinity to Athens. In Rome the most 
ancient buil were of a variety of limestone 
‘from the quarries on the Albun Hills (termed 
peperine by the ancient, and travertine by the 
modern, Italians). The front columns of the 


it is a subject to which we would direct 


fascination for the artistic mind, to turnfrom a 


the plummet, and triangular frame ; the wooden ' 

t, like that of a modern tinsmith; the 
square ; the chisel, like a joiner’s mortice chisel ; | 
and the calipers, like the most approved fashion | 
of the modern engineer. The square was used 
in making the semi-circular flutes of the Ionic! 
columns, a method founded on the proposition 
in Euelid, that the angle contained in a semi- 
circle is a right angle. The lines were drawn 
on the rules with ruddle or red ochre. The 
shovel was a hatchet-shaped implement, formed 
either of one broad plate, or of two iron prongs, 
and was used originally in-hus for clear- 
ing fields of weeds. Their trowel bore=no. 
resemblance to ours; it consisted of a large and 
flat spoon, or ladle pierced with holes, 
which was applied to the various purposes 
of a strainer, in lifting vegetables from water, a 
skimmer, to clear liquids from froth, as a screen 
for putting bees into hives, as a riddle for sand 
or mortar, and as an instrument to plaster 
walls... It is scarcely necessary to add, that the 
screw in all its modifications was one of the 
most valuable mechanical agents of the Greeks 
and Romans.* ’ 

We have thus, as far as our limits will per- 
mit, and the materials will enable us, given a 
cursory glance at the early history of mason- 
work. In looking at its progress as a whole, 
we should say that the Romans, if we consider 
their cements and their scientific methods of 
constructing aqueducts and sewers, were the 
best duilders ; that the Greeks, if we look at 
their exquisite workmanship, were the best 
hewers; that the Egyptians, when we regard 
their colossal obelisks and their methods of 
transport, were the best guarrymen ; and that 
in “point of patient application of limited re- 
sources, the aboriginal races surpassed them all. 
We have dwelt long, longer than we had 
intended, on these periods of history; but 


the attention of the artisan in our day. 
It is, indeed, a subject: possessed of a strange 


contemplation of the history of mason-work in 
the classical periods of Grecian history, to the 
contemplation of its ruined monuments in the 
British Museum. As we enter the hall in 
which are displayed those noble relics, we see 


the mosques of Constantinople ; 

the ealenthls a le of the - sed 
Cesars being delivered up to the plunder of 
Vandals and of Goths; and, finally, look with 
feelings of pride to see emerge from the universal 
havoc a class of structures which, leaving the 
old civilization far behind, have carried our 
pro down to the present age; and which 
so beautiful in their construction, so noble in 
their design, seemed alone destined to be the 
monuments of the oe gosh We are not 
expected to speak of those moral influen 
however, which led to the spread of Christianity 


and we shall say but a very few. words on t¢ 


characteristiestyle of the Christian churches, 
and of the masons who reared them.* 

The sag feature of the Christian style of 
building is the Arch. A true arch is composed 
of wedge-shaped stones [vowssoirs], or bricks, 
which support each other by their lateral pres. 
sure. It must be supposed that this species 
of arch, so extensively used oe the Romans, 
was not known to the Greeks, at least in 
the early periods of their history; otherwise 
their copious language would not have been 
destitute of a proper name for it. Yet Mr, 
Wilkinson} has shown that the Egyptians were 
perfectly well acquainted with its principles and 
methods of construction; and in the woodcut 
annexed to his description, he furnishes us with 
a be eres which he thinks must have been 
built 1500 years before Christ. The Romans 
were well acquainted with the arch from the 
earliest periods of their history. It was the 
form of construction in their celebrated cloaca 
maxima (large drain}, the construction of which 
is ascribed to Tarquinius, and which were formed 
of three concentred arches, one within the 
other. The arch, indeed, forms the most strik- 
ing difference between Greek and Roman archi- 
tecture. The Roman arches, it is proper to add, 
were of the semi-circular form, which charac- 
terises the triumphal arches of Titus and Con- 
“assuage me the — Rac the Copenns 

rom that shape its ange, fo 
Byzantine form is very perceptible; but we are 
more at a loss to understand its conversion 
to the pointed arch of the, Gothic ae 

The pointed arch came hand-in-hand with the 
magnificent structures of that period, and no 
writer has been able to trace with accuracy its 


the Parthenon in the days of its stately ‘fran: 
deur almost present to our mind’s eye. There 


. Pantheon were of grey marble ; the inner ones 
are the columns over which Ictinus expended 


<~of red oriental granite, and the capitals and 
‘%ases were of white marble, out of which material 


previous origin. It has been fancifully attri- 
buted to the holy groves of’ the Celt. It has 
been supposed to be a copy from the huts made 





‘were constructed also the lower seats of the 
Coliseum, and which was derived from the 
marble quarries of the Apennines. 

The mortar and cements employed were of 
various kinds. The walls of the temples we 
have seen, and the best classes of masonry re- 
quired no mortar. But the rubble walls we 
have mentioned and those of brick were bound 
together with acement oq oper of lime, mixed 
with sand, and different kinds of volcanic earths, 
some of which combinations had the propert 
of hardening rapidly under water, and was muc 
used in the construction of cisterns and foun- 
tains. The excellence to which the Romans 
attained in the use of cements, enabled them to 
construct walls of very small stones, and to 
render their colossal aqueducts perfectly water- 
tight, and capable of sustaining pressure. Plin 
mentions a Roman law regarding mortar which 
enjoined, that after mixing the materials with a 
small quantity of water they were to be kept 
for years in a covered pit. The proportions, 
according to the same authority, were, of river 
sand three parts to one part of lime, and of 


pit sand four parts to one of lime; 
and it was then thoroughly understood that a 
burning sun or a severe frost were alike injurious 


in their effects on the combination. 

Respecting the tools of the Greek mason, we 
know that, like the Egyptians, the Etruscans, 
and the Romans, they were origi formed of 
bronze. But the steel chisel, the saw, and 
the hatchet with the chisel at the back, are the 
commonest tools of the age of Pericles. The 
use of the saw was 
softer blocks of limestone. And the saw 
without teeth was applied, as it still is, in the 
marble — of to the cutting of 
marble . Compasses and calipers were 
likewise in common use ; and from a representa- 
tion on a tomb found at Rome, we see the rule, 


for cutting the | s 





his artistic genius. There are the images which 
Pericles looked upon, which Plato loved to con- 
template. There are the sculptured friezes 
in that Peritelican marble on which more 
than 2,000 years have scarcely laid their 
hands, with its lines as sharp, its curves as 
perfect, its squares and angles as true, as when 
the Romans invaded its sacred precincts; as 
when the Christians converted it into a temple ; 
and the Turks into a mosque. And although 
ruined and desolate, its influence still remains, 
to enlighten and instruct the minds of all 
succee generations. 

It would greatly exceed our limits to enter 
on the progress of mason work during the time 
which elapsed between the decline of the 
Roman empire and the general establishment of 
Christianity throughout Europe. And yet there 
are no more interesting periods in the history 
of architecture or of the world. We should see 
a religion professed by a sect of Jews, poor 
fishermen, carpenters, net-makers, and _publi- 
cans, gradually oe its beneficent. influences 
throughout the classical regions of Corinth and 
Thessalonica, of Macedonia, and of Rome itself, 
where bs m9 at — and 3 a ope 
mythology and the polytheism of Egypt and o 
teach should see this religion, after 
being opposed to the death by successive 

vernments, at length professed by a prince of 
the imperial purple. And then we should see 
rise up from among its lowly adherents a 
Church at once so powerful and so t, that 
all history can produce no other instance of 
similar power and equal greatness. We could 

ak of the p of building in Byzantium, 
ere the arts found refuge from the flood of 
barbarism which now surrounded Rome; depict 
the elegant construction of the Basilice, the 


with = Sa from hg i of poker be 
ings; an m the loft aspiring lines o 
‘he parnaitts of Egypt ; ‘ad that ‘it cxieiualid 
from the method of interlacing semi-circular 
arches, so common during the Norman period of 
architecture. SirChristopher Wren, Horace Wal- 
pole, Lord Aberdeen, Britton, and a whole host of 
“ critical inquirers,” have entered with infinite 
gusto into the merits of this vexed question; 
and, perhaps, the greatest weight of evidence 1s 
in favour of the belief, that it was brought from 
the East by the Crusaders. But, whatever its 
origin, its effect was sublime. No temples of 
the earlier nations can were er with the temples 
of the Christian in point of religious character, 
those noble and exquisite structures, whose 
feathery spires, slender, yet graceful columns, 
the reticulated arches, the traceried roofs, the 
groined vault, the glass windows of delicate blue 
and ruby tints, seemed like unto the jewel-built 
heaven of the Revelation to the Christian in his 
dreams. : 
It will be easily understood that the vocation 
of the builder was then pre-eminently an honour- 
able one. There were amateur architects, 5 
the Bishop of Ely ; and amateur masons, as the 
Benedictine monks. The master of works at 
Henry VII.’s Chapel was the prior of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s, whom Stowe calls a great builder; 
and Abbot Islip was another of the numerous 
band of churchmen who aided in the erec- 
tion of numerous structures. We can s¢ 
no better ple of the fruits of the 
spirit which then animated society than the 
foundation ‘of Westminster Abbey. It ve 
once, in the, ero ae of Clifford, “s 
little monasterie builded to the honour of God 
and St. Peter, with a few Benedict monks in it 








* On these subjects we refer the reader to the excellent con- 
tributions of Mr. P. Smith, in the “Dictionary of Classical 
Antiquities.” 


* The “ Letters toa Lady,” in Vol. X. of the Builder, may b¢ 
referred to. 
+ Ancient Egyptians, Vol. ILI. p. 321. 
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under an abbot servi 


; Christ; on a site over- 
wn with thorns, 


y environed with water.” 
ow this lovely chapel came to be the Chapel 
Royal of England, and the tomb of England’s 
, Was a curious episode in the history of our 
country. Edward the Confessor was unable to 
fulfil a vow he made to undertake a pilgrimage | Freemasons emerged from their mystical ob- 
scurity, and rose to the zenith of their splen- 
dour. Their princ 
great antiquity. 


01 ted absolution, on 
condition that the King Should rear a monaste 
to St. Peter. It is then recorded that St. Peter 
appeared in a vision to an aged and a pious 
monk, named Nag ong carta he gave direc- 
ncerning its foundation. 
postle, “a place of mine in the west 
part of London, in which I choose to dwell; 
have consecrated with my own hands, 
and made illustrious 
miracles, This let the King, by my com- 
and make a dwelli 
build, and amply endow, until it 
unto the house of God, and to 
heaven.”* But there was yet 


of monks, 


ere is,” | was in 


confined 





* Neale’s “ Westmin. ter Abbey.” 





the exclusive privil 
theatres in Asia 


another influence we must rapidly glance at, 
which conspired to render the mediseval mason- 
work a proper explication of medizval archi- 
tecture. 
It was during the dark periods of the middle 
es that the singular brotherhood known as 


iples of association were of 
t was said by the most 
enthusiastic neophytes that they could trace 
their lineage to the flood. Undoubtedly there 
t a secret association to which was 
abstract knowledge relating to 
science and art; and the Eleusinian mysteries 
of Greece derived their origin from the land 
of the Pharaohs. Still later we see that the 
disciples of the Dionysian mysteries possessed 
ae erecting temples and 
inor; that they used 
symbols in their intercommunication known 
only to themselves; that they met at stated 
periods for convivial purposes; and that they 


privileges 





for they possessed 
held thetr meetings, 
and practice of 





were, according to some accounts, divided into 
lodges governed by a chief. In the declining 
penods of the Roman empire, the artificers were 
und together in a somewhat similar manner ; 
lleges or 
and stu 


lodges, where they 
the principles 


chitecture. We are uncertain, 
however, whether these colleges were 
parcel of a general body who acknow: 


supreme h 


study of archi- 


* 








and 
one 
; and accordingly it is rather to the 
members of the schools for t 
tecture which Constantine establi é 
removal of the capital to Byzantium that we 
ma; or the 0: 

y look for the parent stock of the Free- 
masons of the middle ages. 
The Church of Rome saw the im 
the growing taste for stately b 
characterised the body, She conferred upon the 
builders of the Italian churches com i 
ivi and immunities. om one Oe a 
right to ern themselves by means of their 
own nab laws and ceremonies. Such pro 


per Lyla or 


after the 


ince of 
which 
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Greek, Italian, Flemish, and German artists| genius of Wren immediately conceived the idea 
hastened to join the great society, and to become 
initiated into its mysteries. And, it has been con- 
jectured, that from their privileges, their immu- 
ae =< a from local authority, = ronan 2 blast, the a — prev 
above rom their roaming disposition, ing gunpowder ; is next great 
at —- acquired the, sian ieaoeaal aimee device consisted of the ancient i 


effect. From an accident which happened at a 
















ao < the Freemasons. best from a. on 

was mob. irty men constantly beating it on 
those noble dliurches of which the cathedral at | seemed to the workmen marvellously like 
Pisa is a type, they were then forced, or rather | an utter waste of time. But the great architect }: 
enjoined to emi; to.other countries. It has/ knew better. He knew the effect of concussions} 
been stated that wherever a ‘he | them to persevere; and ab} 
po an second day, the wall tot 

, at the top. and in a few hours} 

The first stone of the new cathedral was laid 

on the Zist June, 1675; it was 1694, 

; and it-wasnot until 7) 
of his age, that he laid the: in 


by hia 


e ravagemof time and the havoc of revolutions, | years; to the the designs of his 
are the noblest monuments mankind ever reared | great master. 
to the Deity. And although we are aceustomed| The-architect was deceived by the- false pre- 
to regard their descendants im the light of a/ mises of the king; for want of funds, 
merely convivial or charitable association, we/ restricted in his designs by the king’s brother, 
must not forget their — position and pur-|the Duke of York, who, it was whispered, 
We must never forget that their va a already meditated converting the Protestant into 
‘were the repositories of art and science at aj/a Roman Catholic cathedral. The workmen, 
period when Europe was plunged in barbarism ;/ too, gave some annoyance to the architect, 
when kings were unable to read; when men of} from their i and their dissipation. We 
learning were regarded as astrologers. Scarcely | remember in one of the comic dramas 
a vestige now remains of their magnificent de-| of the Restoration, a which, although 
signs. These, by a law of their order, -were'con-|'to some extent a satire and an exaggeration, 
cealed rather than made publie ; suppressed and} seemed, nevertheless, too circumstantial and 
destroyed rather than be exposed to the eyes of{ minute not to be true-founded. The author, 
‘the uninitiated. Our only proofs, besides their}in passing through St. Paul’s Churchyard 
monuments, of the deep science, profound fore-} during the progress of the works, observed a 
sight, and complicated caleulations which dis- cnn of sawyers and stonecutters so hard at 
hed the craftsmen, are derived from some work, that, notwithstanding the heat of the 
solitary parchments dug from the archives of} weather 
the German monasteries. Yet, although their}blowing their nails; and that ten men were 
designs are lost to us, a few of their manners}actually about two men’s work. The reason 
and customs still r among their descend-| assigned for this laxity was profoundly philoso- 
ants. The masons who cut the stones of the}phical. This building, it was said, is ‘a work 
ea of ce yea still. use ot the Abbey of} carried =< the a i yer and should 
masons who cut the travery of the >| on no consideration be hurried ; for its reputation 
and the Scotch hewers at the National | will depend ultimately not on the srolihectane, 
still drop their “‘mell” at the singular “chap” | not on the masonwork, but on the number of 
{dnglioe, knock] which awakened the echoes of} years it occupied in its erection ! 
age chapel 7 ay se oh! = our a oman shall have to-speak less 
e will pass without @my description the} of masonwor of the masons th 
periods of the Reformation ail of the Revolutions} a 
A population fired with zeal was let loose upon the 
carvings and painted glass of the old churches. 
And a fearful havoc they made, with a cry of 





ON THE APPLICATION OF PAINTED 
GLASS TO BUILDINGS IN VARIOUS 





ee, oo and justification, STYLES. 
what not. There was then “a pulling down} Iw composing this paper on painted with 
of strongholds,” “a cleansing of the sanctuary,” | reference to its ciiguninh in ulldines in 


“a destruction of the idols of Baal.” Verily, 
the Puritans were men most of them, and 
sincere even in their-bi ; but they did in- 
caleulable and irre e to the most | interest to the antiquary, will be passed un 
exquisite mason-work—of the most noble and| noticed, or with a brief allusion to them—my 
— structures our country has ever seen. | object being, as far as I am able, to supply an 
e remnant of this = prevented the deco-| answer to the question, what is the kind of 
ration of St. Paul's, and had previously hampered | painted glass best suited to a building ofa given 


various styles of architecture, I have endea- 
voured as much as possible to keep in mind 


i 
! 
F 


hich the local colouring of the pi 


and the hard work, they were-actually | 


dard. I am there‘ore very far from claiming 
any sort of infallibility for the views I am about 


of attaining the end by means of gunpowder, 
which was done dosortingly with the desired | to submit to your consideration—views which | 


shall attempt to support rather by calling your 


ented | attention to objects with which you are already 
familiar, than by elaborate argument. 


The variety of buildings which may requi 
be od with. pat glass io ree. 


‘Somecare in the Greek, or Palladian styles of 


Cc styles : 


d by means of glass 

facture, the shadows and outlines only bei 
executed with an enamel colour ; LS get enam 
method, in which the colouring of the design is 
{effected by using enamel colours; and by the 
mosaic enamel method, by which the —a 
of the picture is produced by a combination 
the two former methods,—I concluded that the 
mosaic method was the best ; because it was, 
from the nature of the thing, more favourable 
than either of the others to a display of the 
quality of glass, and consequently 
of its brilliant and powerful colours ; whilst, at 
the same:time, it afforded the means of executing 
works as:highly pictorial as the windows of the 
tran dnorth chapel of Brussels Cathedral, 
—works which maintain their superiority in 
int of effect, when compared with a series of 

r examples, including some of the most 
beautiful specimens that modern continental art 
can boast. This conclusion—for the soundness 
of which E must refer you to the paper I have 
named, amd to the works of art therein men- 
tioned—will confine our inquiry to what are the 
subjects best adapted for representation in glass 


paintings, executed according to the mosaic 
met 


These subjects may be divided into the fol- 
lowing classes :—Patterns, similar to those used 
throughout the Medieval period, and which 
esnall consist of ornamental work in white 
glass, but:sometimes of scrolls of foliage, either 
white or-eoloured, on a coloured ground. Pic. 
tures, where the objects are represented as seen 
‘in one plane, as in a bas-relief—such as we se 
in the painted windows of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centures; and pictures, where the 
objects are represented as occupying sever 
planes, as in nature—such as we meet with m 
the painted windows of the first half of the 
sixteenth century, and, of course, compositions 
consisting entirely of such patterns or pictures, 


g 


practical objects. Many matters, therefore, of | oy partly of patterns and partly of pictures. To 


avoid an ible misco! I should: per- 
haps vers state, that any reference to Medisval 
examples in this paper, is made only for the 
purpose of illustration, and not with an inten- 
tion of conveying an impression that t g Aor 
fit objects of imitation. Most valuable aad 





Wren in his design. character ? 
After the: ‘Restorstinn ae Loe On & question so wide and complicated, it is 
inthis instance for our Hlustratiias the |dhoald Sxict; but extramehy Bitlool ty torn 
in ‘this ims our i i 
ont : exist, but extremely to ascertain 
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which is ‘the most correct. The i -of d 
. ated sure that ani 
express ideas so subtle as of undertake to'say that not one ancient example 
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latitude of 
; ; sh “hes viens understood by the g 
oye be, sere or colour, all msen- modern, inventio if me 
sibly in woe } their opinions on a subject jasmine He sss 
‘} respecting whieh there exists no definite stan-. 


are doubtless to be obtained from an 

examination of such examples; but before we 

think of copying them, we aught to be gut 
vy are worth copying; 


of painted xcept, perhaps, those consist- 
Se Pn ehken work can be considered. #8 3 
perfect model for imitation. All, 
trifling exce ions I have named, of whatevet 


demnatory of the modern vice of dogmatzin oe other, either 
;| upon such subjects. And the nature of the only pga aang drawing, or general effect. Even 
eee ate of the finest Cinque-cento pre which, er 


ancient exam 
the least o to criticism, were done at a ifr 


ms 
to the often-expressed notion, that it # 
to submit reign 8 val examples 





* On the Me hods of Painting upon Glass,” Bee p. 259, onl 
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say that a more unjust imputation against the | ing the action of the fi as much as possible! St. Jacques Church, Liege, or the windows of 
taste and skill of the nineteenth century never | in the direction of the plane of the picture, and in| Lichfield Cathedral. 
was made, or a more complete apology conceived insulating and separatingthefigures bytheground| A glance at the glass at Brussels and Lichfield 
for indolence and incapacity. Whose fault is] of the picture—a treatment, as you perceive, | will explain my meaning better than any words 
it, I would ask, that low art, at least in co nding with that of an antique bas-relief. T can employ. We there see that the figures are 
to glass-painting, should seem to be almost in-| And since this treatment is in general more| cut out the background, and the architee- 
separably associated with what are called Church | intelligibly carried out in the earlier examples, | ture from the sky or landscape, as much by the 
principles of architecture? Are not the patrons | I think we may venture to ascribe it to the — of light -and shade, as by the 
of the art to blame for indolently acquiescing in fuller influence of classical art at an early period colours : and thus the crisp:  cleantas af 
and sanctioning a mere system of copying, be- . a In addition to this, as a/ a sunshine effect is not ighly conducive to 
cause they have not sufficient energy to study , the colouring of the figures is kept’ the briliancy of the window; but is most. favour- 
glass-painting thoroughly, and make themselves | lighter than that of the ground of the panel.| able to the concealment of the leads, which form 
acquainted with its principles? We may de- course these remarks are derived from an’ part of and are wholly lost in the sharply-defined 
pend on it, if glass-painting, or I may say art in ocr ag ahmed jam many examples. I men-! shadows with which the foreground objects are 
had a practical bearing on the affairs of | tion this, because could easily contradict almost} bounded, and even in. the are on a 
, instead of only furnishing a means of amuse- pee Pre of them by a reference to particular! close view not unfrequently a in the 
ew Gah Aeneas cee - It is from a majority of speci only | colouring, but at all events pass unobserved in 
i ines respecting it, 0 fw aroma! goede ected. The|the general crispness i 
now hear engineers advocating our going hack oe T have just alluded are neces=| viewed from pane ae Of course, 
to the si ing steam-engine, or travel- | sarily characterised by a certain archaic forma| am not i the broad modern lead, 
~— yearning for a return to the old lity, arising from the stiffness of the colouring; i the 
rse-tracks 
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in repairs of o: but i 
t and the simplicity of the and execution.’| themselves, never until almost the be- 
—— to which I have alluded do} I have now to direct your atienti to subj ginning of the seventeenth century exceeded , 
obviously comply with the conditions of the of another class, as remarkable for their picto-|of an inch in width. In glass 


mosaic method in the fullest and simplest man- | rial effect. I mean the pieture glass paintings| paintings, therefore, the lead-wo 
ner ; for the brilliancy of the $4 aibdigeter of the first half, or more correctly, of the second’ tegral 

unsubdued in these works, the mechanical | quarter of the sixteenth century. These: works 

construction of the window is in harmony with | are in man respects the very opposites to those 
their design,—the leadw: ing the | just descri Their colouring is harmonious 
pieces of either ing an integral part of rather than deep, and are highly finished — 
the pattern or else ing the | peculiarities which I show to be connected 
pattern itself. I may illustrate my meaning by | with the nature of —— employed in these 
4 reference to les, such as the| works, which, with cons. og ’ and’ 
Five Sisters, at Eek welt te geometrical | pellucid as ordinary modern glass, is very 
pattern works, executed in white glass, so com-| inferior in depth and richness to that of the treatment 

mon in the seventeenth century, particularly on:| twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Still these tough ao uch etry re por 
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the continent, of which engravings have occa- | works will be found to comply with the condi- | though 
sionally appeared in the Buslder. tions of the mosaic method, after making allow- | be seen in the works of the 
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, as in some of Raffaelle’s designs ; 
he figures some distant object is usually 


a age sata cat dle , or a landscape. 
picture, therefore, is deckgond on the 


iple of ——o death; cad, ta. tan bail 
mples, is executed in such a manner as to 
ce the effect of depth. The means re- 
to for ye are very simple. First 
y be noticed, the choice of such ss as 
capable, without a violation of probability, | sigh 
in a somewhat severe, if 
harsh manner: thus a , OF a sea- 
piece, a full idea of which cannot be conveyed 
without representing the graduated tints and 
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one of ik sites tt he] wee taped een ee upon it,—is repeated and exaggerated 

the shadows are represented in the | recourse to extensive masses of shadow or con.| pictures ‘of the fourteenth century Indeed, 

. manner opaque lines, and the centration of light, the use of which, however| most of the fourteenth century groups that, 

in half-tint aalight wash of enamel effective in the works of Rembrandt and other ingto the usual fashion of the are 
trom, the proport of the glass left quite | ol , is wholly unsuited to the conditions with shrine work, look just like 
later or the B Sah larger than in | of painting, on account of its very limited| groups painted on flat panels, fri by way 
of glass paintings. such a simple mode da Frome opie sag The heaviness re-| of ornament with spires and crockets; so com- 

execution, if applied to'a more pellucid and| sulting from adoption of the opposite in. | pletely does the apparent fatness of the 

too! anaral, must necessarily produce only ciple, of concentrating the light in the of no more ‘by the 
* poor and f effect, may be learnt from the red eri saprwary Sehgal © ive | increased elaboration of its 
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fore cannot but regard the fourteenth century 
style of glass painting as inferior to the thir- 
teenth, and the fifteenth century style as inferior ' 
to that of the fourteenth. The fifteenth century 
was evidently passed in the effort to get out of 
a flat style of representation into a rotund one. 
It is true that all the pictures of this period 
ap to be flat, but they are flat in effect 
only, and not on principle: their flatness is the 
resilt of imbecility, not of design. They are 
designed as much on the principle of depth as a 
Cinyue-cento glass painting, but they do not, 
like it, produce the effect of depth, because their 
designers were ignorant of the means of attain- 
ing the desired result. As in a Cinque-cento 
lass painting, so in one of the fifteenth century, 
fhe fizures are not unfrequently arranged on the 
arc of a semi-circle, and are not cut out or sepa- 
rated from each other by stiff colour. And that 
the intention was to represent depth is plain. 
from the representation of distant objects, of; 
sky aud landscape, coloured with. consi ' 
regard to the hues of nature; but, contrary to 
the practice of the Cinque-cento artists, the 
shadows are sometimes misplaced, and are 
alwa ‘4 a week ; Bere the gr ‘ese of Raenepe 
ing, thougli suc ations might have been as 
easily made as in Chittie-conko._ work—the 
nature of the material being the same in both 
cases—are not sufficiently attended to. Hence 
the glass pictures of the fifteenth century, 
beautiful as they sometimes are in detail, remind 
one in general of an assemblage of court cards, 
They frequently produce no other effect, even at 
was : se aoe than hg of a go ange 
of strangely-shaped pieces o Ss 0 
various colours. t think, therefore, that we 
may leave the works of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries as objects chiefly interesting 
to the antiquary. | 
Having thus indicated, as briefly as I could, 
the sort of subjects which appear to be most 
suited for glass paintings, I will endeavour to 
show what sort of glass paintings are best 
suited for particular buildings, And here the 
real diffi ty of the subject may be said to 
commence ; for since no example of contempo- 
rary. glazing is to be found in any building 
earlier than the Middle Ages, it is only by 
analogy that we’can arrive at the fitness of 
painted glass for classical buildings, if we rely 
’ de; and in a matter of 
this sort, I fear there is no guide so trustworthy 
as experience. It will be admitted, I appre- 
hend, that the earlier Gothic styles are more 
severe in their architectural character than the 
later ones; and I think that you will likewise 
admit, on reflection, that the glass most in har- 
mony with Gothic buildings in the Norman or 
Early, ber ot styles, is that of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries,. Ihave tried for a long 
time. past to discover the reason of this con- 
fo: , and have arrived at the conclusion that 
the harmony between the painted windows and 
the grchithohare ture depends far more on the colour- 
ing of the windows than on their. desi I 
have often contemplated the general effect of 
thirteenth century, of ‘fifteenth century, and 
even of sixteenth century pointes glass, in the 
windows ofa Norman or Earl em build- 
ing, from a distance too great for itting of 
my making out the design with any degree of 
distinctness, and have invariably observed that 
the colouring of the earlier glass most accorded 
with the character of the itecture, and that 
the <a Mele the same, whether the win- 
dows were almost entirely formed of white glass, 
like the Five Sisters at York, or were richly 
coloured, as at Bourges or Canterbury. 
rey have poe exp td, T have not oi Bec 
e same. 0 8 of contrasting the effect 
of the’ thittsenth Obata) eal 


on experietice as. a 


century, but such iments 
pect Pease Acca Beg doy to 
create an impression on my mind, e glass 
intings of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
harmonise more completely with the cha- 
recter of the ‘architecture of the fifteenth: cen 
po than the “03 paintings i Age oryg 
owever, without pressing the poin’ 
will venture So ‘expres atm belt that the 
of a cen inti 
does harmonize better with the’ charecter of © 


i 


‘of paintis m 


msiderable.. rales, 


building in the Renaissance style, than that of a 


thirteenth cen lass painting. 
In these a eo nen that I 
have been influenced by the general effect of the 
lass painting rather than by its force, because 
have remarked that good Cinque-cento glass 
paintings, which are hardly, if at all, inferior in 
wer to Early English ones, do not in general 
onise with thirteenth a buildings so 
completely as the windows of the thirteenth 
century. Theinference I draw from these expe- 
riments is, that there is an analogy between the 
colouring of twelfth and thirteenth century win- 
dows, and buildings remarkable for the gravity 
and solemnity of their Sppenrane. And this, 
when the nature of the colouring of these win- 
dows is anaiyaed, will, I- think, be found to 
accord with Sir Joshua Reynolds’s views. He, 
ays, in his foarth discourse, “ With popes ie 
‘colouring, though it may appear at first a par 
0 tenant pet it still hasits 
ule . grounded on that. presidin 
principle, wh gulates both the great an 
the little in the study of the painter. By this 
the first effect of the picture is produced, and as 
this is performed, the spectator, as he walks the 
gallery, will stop or pass along. To give a 
general air of grandeur at first view, all trifling 
or artful play of little lights, or an attention to | 
a variety of tints, is to be avoided. A quietness | 
and gaplety must reign over the whole work, 
to which a breadth of uniform and simple colour 
will very much contribute. Grandeur of effect 
is praunees by two different ways, which seem 
entirely opposed to each other. One is by 
reducing the colours to little more than. chiaro 
‘oscuro, which was the practice of the Bologni 
schools, and the other by making the oo ie 
very distinct and foreible, such as we see in 
those of Rome and Florence. But still the pre- 
siding principle of both these manners is sim- 
plicity. Certainly nothing can be more simple 
than monotony: and the distinct blue, red, and 
plex colours, which we see in the draperies of 
he Roman and Florentine schools, though they 





rate mode of execution for the windows of build- 
ings in a less severe style. Some aeue are of 
opinion, that in no style but the Gothic can so 
solemn an effect be produced; but it seems to 
me that the solemn character of a building de- 
pends rather on its plan and arrangement than 
on the style of its details. A Norman cathe- 
dral is as solemn as a Gothic one, and parts of 
the Coliseum at Rome are, I am told, as gloomy 
and solemn as the aisles of a Norman building. 
The rule, therefore, might well apply to certam 
ecclesiastical buildings in the. Roman style of 
architecture, and I see no reason why it-should 
not equally apply to certain ecclesiastical, build- 
ings in the Creek style: certainly these build- 
ings, owing to the simplicity of their plan, do 
not possess the gloomy effect of a Gothic cathe- 
dral, but the extreme severity of the architec- 
ture imparts to them an air of. gravity and 
solemnity which, I apprehend, is rarely equalled 
by « twelfth or thirteenth century buil ing of 
corresponding dimensions.* C. W. 





WHAT BINDS THE WORKING MAN? 


I am inclined to think that your able corre- 
spondent, “C. N.” ishardly acquainted with the 
many tyrannies which forbid the working man’s 
refusal of such quarters as he condemns. They 
are the mightiest which ever held poor suffering 
-humanity in chains. They are these :—first, 
want of time;~ second, want of knowledge ; 
third, want of energy ; fourth, want of means ; 
fifth, want of choice ; sixth, want of the natural 
instincts afforded bythe of sense ; seventh, 
want of help ap What hidden an¢ 
Herculean source of action does he suppose in 
a poor working man which is to combat these? 
Let us take such an one, startled may be into an 
unwonted sense of by the minatory 
rebukes of death, by the warnings of the 
Builder, or by his own awakened reflec- 
‘tions. He has decided on closing behind 
him the ‘door which has shut in so many hours 
of sorrow. Can he spare more than a half-day’s 








have not that kind of harmony which is pro- 


duced by a variety of broken and Parperent 
was | 


‘colours, have that effect of grandeur whi 
intended. - Perhaps these distinct colours strike 
| the mind more forcibly, from there not being 
any great union between them: as martial music, 
| which is intended to rouse the nobler passions, 
‘has its effect from the sudden and strongly- 
; marked transitions from one note to Hn 
| which that style of music requires ; whilst in 
that which is intended to move the softer pas- 
sions, the notes imperceptibly melt into one 
‘another.” Now, if we compare the colouring 
| of a thirteenth century glass painting with that 
of a Cinque-cento one, we perceive that the 
colouring of the former consists of an assemblage- 
of pov. distinct, : ane, tints, Ba ip y 
, arranged, but more on the e principle of a 
_mosaic, than on the more Bite Ag i ple of a 
painting 5 whilst the tints of the latter are less 
orcible, less decided, and more blended together. 
T have seen some Cinque-cento glass pictures in 
ibaa ioere is no petend put ra e positive hine, 
e colouring being almost en composed o: 

secon tints, and in which the feoaen from 
one tint to another is scarcely more marked or 


sudden than is the case in some of Titian’s pic- 
tures. These considerations may, perhaps, be | 
sufficient of themselves to ust the opinion 

y ie, 8 


that the colouring of an h gias 
painting is more calculated to produce a grave 
and solemn effect than that of a Cinque-cento 
one; but in ing to this opinion we ought 


As | not to overlook the fact, that the tone of colour 


of an Early English glass painting is cool, and 
that the sig colour of VY Sesiars lass 
painting is warm, and that sooo tone of colour 
of itself has a tendency to produce a grave effect, 
and a warm tone to produce a gay effect. - If 
these views are correct, it follows that we ought 
not only to continue to employ for the windows 
of twelfth and thirteenth century buildings, gee 
intings similar to those of the twelfth and thir- 

centuries, as 1 the tone and principle 
of the colouring, but that we ought to ina 
similar manner the windows of all other build- 
ings which can be said to possess an air of 
gravity and solemnity equal to that of a twelfth 
or thirteenth century baalding ; using, of course, 
weaker colours, warmer tones, and a more elabo- 





labour for time to look about him? Can he 
overpass the short tether of his morning’s hur- 
‘ried, his evening’s weary walk? Does he know 
the habitat of every foul nuisance P Has he at. 
his fingers’ ends, every approved sanitary for- 
‘mula? I assert boldly, that of our fellow- 
Serer eee 
ing de the ordi ac smell, Has 
poghayen to object to or remedy any source 
| of disquietude he may detect with these blunted 
‘organs in the subject of his overhurried choice? 
‘Has he the means? Has hea law to compel the 
‘man, whose profit-maker he becomes, to give 
‘him more than the six superficies of buil 
‘materials which shelter him ? » Does he not sec 
‘all around him living and dying under the same: 
‘condition ? ‘Will “C. N.”—honour to him, 
‘nevertheless—come forward and do anything for 
‘him ?° Has he ap re Data. apple 
four corners of Heaven but the everlasting 
| law of supply and demand,” the law of his 
last enemy—Death ?—a somewhat inverted law 
in his instance, since supply dictates terms ts 
— Nay, let my on your Sas 
' spondent’s suggestion ; e aggrieved al 
eth householders of this “ Babylon of 
march out once and for ever from these 
dens of death. Have they a Mount Aventine, 
with their whilom destroyers = Royalty, Pa 
with their m ers? - , Pat 
liament, Be Executive, Philanthropy, ae 
igilant, and determined religious organizations, 
awakened’ to’ the necessity of moral law and 
order as the basis of dogmatic and evangelistic 
edifying; education, cheap, free, and universal ;— 
all will find the evil which they must, first 
or last, and better first than last, msst,—must €0- 
counter,—a redoubtable enemy to overcome; and 
the prisoners that lie bound in his dungeons will 
require an army to strike off their chams. 
_ Tue Niext is aT Han. - 
me | 
Tur Mazvuesoxe Fase Lamnary, at 2% 
PE co New-road, will be opened to the 
public, we are informed, in January, 1854. _Its doors 
will be open gratuitously from 10 a.m. till 10 p.m... 


nd 








* To be coutinued. 
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ST. MARY REDCLIFF, BRISTOL. 
_ HE NORTH DOORWAY. 

Ir has been determined to clear away the 
whole of the high ugly pews which oe the 
interior of St. cliff, and which are so 
rae = t apemnee but few 

TsODS, put sittings throughout 
fre church, with pulse reading-desk, font, and 
screens Poe ge design, under the direction 
of Mr. Godwin. The altar will be brought one 


bay westward, as anciently it was, and an ambu- | 


latory, co the chancel aisles, formed by a 
screen of oak 
Lady Chapel. The font is to stand on the south 
side of the nave at the west end, and is to be 
formed of stone and alabaster, with a lofty cover 


of oak. 
Tenders of two kinds were sought,—first for 


co ing the sittings, &c. with comparativel 
i ben ends, ae ape to a a exten, 
ttressed ; secondly, r plain i 

3-ineh ends, left for mg, to be es 


tenders for the works in that way, exclusive of |} 


reading-desk, and the stone-work 
the. formation of the 


ol 


req 
between the altar-screen and the Lady C. 
were as follow :— 
Maggs, Bristol ( ing sumfor 
contingencies ided for in 
other tenders) ............4..... £1,629 15 0 
Hughes, Bristol .................. 1,617 6 6 
Bennett, Portishead............... 1427 19 2 
Ringham, Ipswieh (using Memel 
CUD i nisin. sikcieitbinns scr essaes AOD @..@ 


Mr. Bennett’s tender, which provided, accord- 
ing to the specification, for ish oak, was 
on and the works are now being proceeded 
with. 

The funds areto be obtained by subscription. 
The Vestry voted a small sum, and in half 
an hour afterwards. the individual members of 
it, including the vicar, Canon Madan, who gave 
a handsome donation, raised the amount to a 


bemg very ’ 
transept, with its 
singularly fine pinnacles, is now nearly com- 
pleted, and looks exceedingly well. The old 
stone, where sound, has been refaced, and the 
decayed and removed portions have been rein- 
stated with stone from Dundry, whence the 
stone was originally obtained for the erection of 
the chureh. 

For the large 


al m Emsgpe ton gine 
especially three of them, w 
prin pty Cangas ae ; 


porary pam pole cg 
west t, are also in 
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;| smouldered by fire. 


‘figures in the loze resent the Virgi 
Mary, Elizabeth, Sretth. ‘the Evangelists, &c. 
the carving, as we have previously mentioned, 
‘has been executed by Mr. Rice, and is a goad 
specimen of work 

The wooden doors and iron hinges shown in 
ithe engraving are not yet made. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Sandhurst, Berks —The works at the church 
of St. Michael are rapidly approaching com- 
seme A new aisle, tower, spire have 

en added; and the whole of the building has 
been thoroughly restored, from the designs of 


Mr. Street, architect. ‘The old fabric, which |i 


761 
farther northwards, to allow of a north aisle, 
ibut in ‘as it was orig nally. 
geo ? large wi 
L d + athe at pani 
jambs, and other i jecti 
ene The chancel rn restored, and has 
ibeen decorated in the interior by Mr. Chitten- 
den, the master of the Wol School 
of Practical Art. ‘The tower has: also ‘been 
restored. There is an increase of 
‘dation both in and free sittings. 
ve been carried out 
under the supermtendence 
and the 
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that increase of a single 

pound should be added to the iat ry Ka The 
vestry, however, after authorising the expense 
4 architect’s _ eset &e. 

the proposition by a majori 

of . iain ’s da, A poll has been 
In order to effect some repairs in 


the exterior and more ornamental of the } cherubim. 


tower at same time, Lady Emily Foley and Lady 

offered to subscribe 300/. and 
mised on condition 
their duty in the 


Weduesfield.—The old church here had a 
narrow escape from destruction by fire on 
Sunday before last. In consequence of some 
iping of astove having been conveyed into a 
Oh aaan to be that of the . 
but opened beneath the roof, several of the 
rafters were destroyed, and adjoining beams 
We shall hear more of 
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architect) has been entrusted, by the building 
pesca ld to Mr. John mri Bramham, 
who is also the contractor for the building of the 
new union workhouse at Sedbergh, in the same 
neighbourhood. 








FINE ARTS IN DUBLIN. 

We find that a new “ Art-union,” with many 
influential promoters, has been set on foot. As 
a distinguishing characteristic from its contem- 

rary, the “ Royal Irish,” and its defunct pre- 

ecessor, the “ National,” it has been resolved 
by the committee not to issue any engravings 
whatever, but to offer, as prizes, a collection of 
pictures selected from the Fine Arts Court of 
the Great Exhibition, and Royal Hibernian 


Academy. 

The project of a National Gallery for Ireland 
is meeting with the warm co-operation of num- 
bers who have liberally come forward with 
donations. At present, an exhibition of pictures, 
chiefly ecllected from Belgium, and includi 
Slingeneyer’s celebrated- work, “ The Death of 
Neilson,” measuring 23 feet by 17 feet, is being 
held at the Royal Irish Institution, College- 
street. Many eminent foreign artists have con- 
tributed works, and it is to be hoped that the 
receipts will recompense the projectors. 








A FEW NUTS FOR A POPULAR 
AUTHOR TO CRACK. 


1. Tue anathemas of a single individual 
cannot balance the admiration of myriads, nor 
pollute that which has been consecrated by the 
genius of ages. 

2. As “a tree is known by its fruits,” so the 
character of a people is expressed by its visible 
actions. If Grecian architecture is only “ rotten 
rags,” what were the Greeks ? 

3. Invective is not ent. Many a 
and noble object has mn denunciated and 


treated with contumely. 

4. uence is not-invariably the ent of 
truth. y a base and utterly worthless object 
has found a right eloquent advocate. 

5. Sound religious faith is no sure index of 


sound art-appreciation, for a man may have a 
very een creed. and a very bad taste, while, on 
the other hand, he may possess a very correct 
taste and a very incorrect creed. 

6. Religious zeal is not necessarily promotive 
of fine-art excellence, for though several really 
fine art-works have owed their production to 
zeal in religion, not a few have found in reli- 
gious zealots their most bitter enemies and 
most ruthless destroyers. 

_ 7. Ornamentativedetail, beit ever so beautiful, 
is not architecture, any more than a ray of light 
is the sun, or a leaf a Be ately 

Aw Artist. 





THE TENTH OF DECEMBER AT THE 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Tue presentation of medals to the successful 
students in various branches of the Arts took 
place on Saturday evening last in the Lecture- 
room, and it being a gold m year, there was 
a goodly muster. resident, Sir Charles 
Lock Eastlake, after a few words to the stu- 
dents, proceeded to say, that many of the works 
showed on edlear-oy bject ds for his- 

pain’ e subject “ tes pursued 
by the Furies,” was awarded to Mr. Charles 
olt; that for historical sculpture, to Mr. 
Edgar George Papworth ; that for architectural 
abject, “A Design for a Welli 
combining:a Military Academy with an 
Asylum for Veterans ”“—to Mr. Richard N. 
Shaw. The silver medals were awarded as fol- 
lows : — For the best painting from life, to Mr. 
— Powell ; for potest vor doce 
ving draped e same ; or the 
best dra’ from life, to the same; for the 
second best We fy life, to Mr. David N. 
Fisher; for the third best drawing, to Mr. 
Ha! Garland; for the best model from life, 
to Mr. E. G. Papworth; for architecture—sub- 
ject, “The Basement and First Columnar Order 
of the West Front § St. Paul’s fe mage to 
one candidate, Mr. Charles ‘ur ; 
the best drawing from the antique, to Mr. 
he second best, to 


Mr. | schemes which had been before 


John H. Banks; for the third best, to Mr. 
Henry Gale; for the best model from the 
antique, to Mr. John Adams; for the second 
best, to Mr. Edward Mitchell; for specimen of 
eH, , the science of shadows for archi- 
tect wings, to Mr. John Chas. L. Sparks. 

After a short address from the president on 
some of the principal features of the ancient 
masters in regard to the treatment of the extre- 
mities of figures, the meeting separated. 








A MOVE IN DUDLEY. 


Wit you believe it? Dudley ! black, sooty, 
pestiferous Dudley— Dudley, whose bills of 
mortality exceed those of every other pest-hole 
in the kingdom (not excepting its good neigh- 
bour Bilston, of “ cholera” notoriety)—Dudley 
is at last rousing itself, and beginning to join 
the move “onward.” Political feelings.-were 
never less bitter than now: a complete lull has 
taken. the place of those angry dissensions 
formerly so rife: even the “labour” question 
has not raised its ugly head in these purlieus ; 
and this has been the time chosen for endeavour- 
ing to improve the physical condition of our trou 
bound ones. It has been determined to erect 
some three or four model dodeieg houses; and to 
do this, they have called in the aid of the ‘“ Me- 
tropolitan Association for improving the Dwel- 
oe of the Industrious Classes,’ under whose 
valuable supplemental charter, they have formed 
a branch association, in whose committee may 
be found the names of no less than six of the 

eatest iron and coal masters of the district. 

urely this is the dawn of a brighter day ! 

It is intended to commence with one lodging- 
house for 65 of the industrious classes, giving 
them perfect privacy, and all the means of clean- 
liness possible, with some slight portion of food 
for their intellectual faculties. this is to be 
done for a return of 2s. 6d. per week, and to 
produce at that rental, a per centage of “six 
pounds to the hundred.” 

The site has been partially fixed upon, but 
more the “ little bird” would not tell us. 

While they are adopting measures for the 
relief of operative masons and others, those 
masons who are called the free, in imitation of 
their glorious progenitors who have dotted the 
country with its noblest monumental and eccle- 
siastical remains, have formed a company for the 
erection of a hall, wherein to celebrate their rites, 
and have opened their arms widely to shelter 
and succour other wanderers, namely, the “ Post- 
office,” the ‘‘Mechanics’ Institute,” the ““Govern- 
ment School of Design” (which, by the bye, really 
has something of a roof over its head—thanks to 
influence), the “Museum,” the “Board of Guard- 
ians,” and other publicbodies. Oneout of itsthree 
lodges has subscribed 1,000/. and the others 
have put forth their hands also. Lord Ward 
also takes shares to a like amount, and other 
miscellaneous: sources have borne assistance 
upon their tributary streams. Still much more 
is wanted, and it is to be earnestly hoped that 
all those who have the good of the town at heart, 
will lend their mites until the topstone is a! 
in joy. ‘ 








INVENTIONS AT THE SOCIETY 
OF ARTS. 


Ir becomes us to draw more than passi 

attention to the collection of articles of gene 

utility invented, et, or patented during 
the preceding twelve months, now exhibited in 
the rooms of this society. It will be remembered 
that by the provisions of the Patent Law 
Amendment Act copies of specifications under 
that Act are to be printed, and furnished to the 
public at cost price, and to scientific institutions, 
we believe, gratuitously. This is, of itself, of 
essential service to the would-be patentee,—or, 
as we should more properly say, i¢ will be; 
for, though the Act badass law some fifteen 
months since, there has been no issue yet in 
any shape. No arrangement either has been 
made for any exhibition of the articles them- 
selves. Pending this, a more extended use 
should be made of the opportunity afforded by 


this oe, in their annual Thus 
gpa » both mental s pecuniary, —_ 
inventors in taining i ts for 

lsd aad found 








wanting. As an instance of this, we think we 
can give no better illustration than one furnished 
in the present collection: it is described in the 
catalogue as “ Working of Railways,” by G. 
Stewart, in which it is proposed to have a fixed 
rack-rail, a ree ge wheel on the engi 
working into it,—an application suggested whl 
railways were yet in their infancy, by one Blen- 
kinsop, of Newcastle; and as early abandoned 
from its excess of friction. 

In the present exhibition, various means for 
the prevention of accidents on railways are set 
forth; amongst them, the “ — Life 
Train,” by Garvey ; the intention being to render 
the superficies of both ends of the carriages 
buffers, by the application of air-tight compart- 
ments with flexible sides. 

There is a brickmaking machine by which, it 
is said, the clay is tempered and the brick 
moulded’ at one operation,—with a result of 
from 18,000 to 90,000 bricks per diem of ten 
hours, with a single horse power: it is the in- 
vention of Messrs. Sands and Cumming, of 
Massachusetts. There are, besides, various 
specimens of patent dove-tailed and hollow 
bricks, siliceous stone, tiles, and pottery, exhi- 
bited by Messrs. Austin, Ransome, and Elliott. 
Pottery pipes with metal bands, and roads 
formed of block granite in cast-iron frames; 
locks, on the permutation and other systems, in 
some of which it is needful to go through along 
course of mental arithmetic before you can 
arrive at the contents of your strong box; 
various examples of the application of gas 
to domestic purposes, drawing- stoves, &c.; 
Boilesve’s calorifere ; portable furniture ; a 
registered Devonport, by Allen; and a new 
application of mer in the shape of cistern- 
floats, patented by P. Palmer, superseding metal 
balls, as being more cleanly and economical.* 








THE ALBERT-PARK MOVEMENT. 


Ir would appear that the Government have at 
length manifested a disposition to give a due con- 
sideration to this long mooted project, and that there 
is reason to believe it will, upon certain conditions, 
be undertaken by the Woods and Forests. Lord 
Robert Grosvenor had an interview recently . with 
Lords Aberdeen and Palmerston and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and an official proposition has been 
submitted, we understand, which assumes a more 
definite shape than has hitherto been exhibited. The 
hasis of it is, that, in the event of the Government 
proposing a grant for the formation of the park, the 
borough of Finsbury would be also required to con- 
tribute largely in furnishing the funds, though in & 
way which would scarcely be felt in comparison to the 
benefits to be derived. It is rumoured that the 
Government are not indisposed to grant 50,000/. 
towards the estimate of the cost of the park, viz. 
250,000/. leaving the balance to be supplied by the 
borough in the shape of an improvement rate, extend- 
ing over a lengthened period, which, as the money 

ill not all be required instanter, will not be over- 
burthensome to the ratepayers. ; 

The land to be purchased and taken, according to 
the Parliamentary notice, is in the parishes of St. 
Mary, Islington, Hornsey, and Stoke Newington, in 
all about 409 acres, comprised within a line com- 
mencing at the south-west corner of the bridge over 
the New River in the Green Lanes, near Northum- 
berland House, and thence westward for a distance of 
250 yards along the south bank of the river; and 
from thence south-west, by a footpath leading from 
the Green Lanes into Hornsey-wood-lane; thence 
westwards to the bridge over the Great Northern 
Railway in Hornsey-wood-lane ; thence southwards 
from this bridge by the embankment of the railway, 
to a viaduct over the road called Stroud-green-lane ; 
thence south-east by the Stroud-green-lane to the 
junction of the said road with the Seven Sisters’-road ; 
thence eastwards for a distance of 25 Fh along the 
Seven Sisters’-road ; thence crossing that road south- 
wards by Blackstock-lane and Hi sea: thence 
eastwards on the south, by property lately belonging 
to the late R. Percival, and by Newington-lane, 
or footway, in the parish of St. Mary, Islington; 
thence eastwards across the Green Lanes, an 
the northern side of Paradise-row and Church-street, 
to the south-western angle of the churchyard of St. 

, Newington ; thence on the western or 
sides of the churchyard to Meadows-street ; thence 


* The Council have determined to belt, ree the Christmas 
recess, an Exhibition of recent specimens of chromo-lithograpLy 
and cctour printing, when it is intended to show, for the first time 
in public, the specimens of “ Naturselbstdruck,” which have been 
received from Vienna. The will te opere! on Thurs 
day, the 29th inst and will remain open about a fortnight. 
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slong the street to its junction with Queen Elizabeth’s- 
walk; thence northwards along such walk for the 
distance of 130 yards; thence crossing the said walk, 
aud eastwards to Lordship-road, and along the said 
road northwards to the point where the New River is 
crossed by the Lordship-road ; thence westward, 
pounded on the north by the New River for a distance 
of 400 yards; thence crossing the said river to the 
Green-Lanes-road ; thence northward along the 
western side of the said road to, and terminating at, 
the said south-west corner of the said bridge over the 
New River in the Green Lanes, near Northumberland 
House. 

The plans will be deposited for public inspection 
with the parish clerks of St. Mary, Islington, Hornsey, 
and Stoke Newington, on the 31st of December. 








FALLING HOUSES. 


A CORRESPONDENT wishes to direct attention to 
the way in which some houses are being erected in 
Paddington, especially on the estate known as West- 
bourne-grove North. He says,—“ Last week a house, 
or rather carcase, in Talbot-road, being a centre one 
of a block of houses, fell, having been constructed of 
what is called bricks manufactured on the estate, of 
the earth procured out of the foundations, and laid in 
the sweepings of Macadamized roads: the whole 
block has been shored up as each story was carried 
up, as also an adjoining one.” He complains, too, of 
“the scandalous state of the roads.”———At Liverpool, 
on Monday in last week, a slight wall in South John- 
street, against which aconsiderable weight of corrugated 
iron used for emigrants’ houses appears to have been 
absurdly supported, fell and killed three persons who 
happened to be passing. At Glasgow, in St. 
George’s-road, another wall fell on Saturday week 
while in course of erection to form the back wall of a 
building four stories in height: the fourth story was 
all but completed. The workmen had just left work, 
and were waiting to receive their wages at a safe 
distance and so escaped. The foundation is said to 
have been on a rock, but the wall itself seems to have 
been built of little better than sand, being composed, 
ii appears, of soft surface sand-stone. Some weeks 
since, at East Malling, Kent, great portion of a new 
church in course of erection there, we are told, fell to 
the ground. The exact cause our informant had not 
ascertained. The workmen were ready for the roof, 
or at so, and the centres of the arches had been 
struck. 














THE DRAINAGE OF LONDON SOUTH OF 
THE THAMES. 
INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

On the 6th inst. a paper was read “ On the Drainage 
of the District South of the Thames,” by Mr. J. T. 
Harrison. The district was described, as extending 
between Battersea and Greenwich, over an area of 
upwards of 9 miles in length, with widths varying 
from 4 mile to 24 miles, bounded by the river Thames, 
on the north, east, and west sides, and by the rising 
ground on the south. Its chief peculiarities were, 
that the surface was almost entirely below the level of 
high water mark,—that it was, to a considerable extent 
formed of alluvial deposit, permeable to, and surcharged 
with water, and it was, moreover, subject to frequent 
flooding from the adjoining high land. The present 
system of drainage was shown to be very defective, 
but the author expressed his conviction of the possi- 
bility of remedying the existing defects, and of taking 
advantage of the assistance of therise and fall of the tide, 
and of other local circumstances, for thoroughly effecting 
both the cleansing of the sewers and the drainage of the 
dristict, by means, inexpensive in themselves, and 
independent of the ties of steam-pumping ma- 

ery, orof the caprice of ratepayers. The interception 
of the up-land water, by catch-water drains, was in- 
sisted on, and the necessity for it pointed out. The 
rain water was pro ‘to be conveyed away by the 
existing sewers, which would require some addition. 

conveyance of the sewage matter from the houses 
of the district was discussed. This was divided into 
two stages—the first, from the houses to the public 
streets, and the second, from the streets to its desti- 
nation. The means of obtaining the first point were 
simple, and the stoneware pipes were recommended, 
& sufficiently good, if of large diameter, and laid pro- 
ely on a system of separate, rather than of combined 

a ‘or the second point, Greenwich Marshes 

fixed upon, for the temporary 


reservoirs or 


id 


distributor of it, it was proposed to take 
tage of the fall of the Thames between Battersea 
and the Greenwich Marshes, which was stated to be 
8 feet at the lowest neaps, 5 feet 6 inches as a mean, 
and 7 feet 6 inches at the highest spring tides, and by 

use of Thames water to flush oat the main 
sewer daily, 8 fst in dimetr, trom Battencn | 


2 





sewer § feet in diameter, from Battersea to 


wich Marsh, having the same fall as the Thames 


iE 


i 


recipients of the sewage matter, and the Thames as the | P 


at low water neap tides ; its invert being one foot 
below low water, and having a communication with 
the Thames at each end, so that water from the river 
might flow through at low water, forming, also, reser- 
voirs for arresting and collecting the sewage, and a 
canal for receiving the liquid after the filtration or 
precipitation of the solid matter. This canal, exea- 
vated 6 feet below low water spring tides, extending 
across the marsh, and being connected with the 
Thames, at each end, with proper gates, &c. so that 
water, from the river, might flow through it, towards 
and at low water, leaving it full of pure water, when 
the gates were shut, on the rising of the tide. The 
overflow, from the reservoir into the canal, might be 
2 feet above the highest low water mark, so as under 
the most unfavourable circumstances to give that depth 
for the filtered sewage water and that used for flush- 
ing, to accumulate during high water. The question 
of the applicability of the existing sewers was then 
examined, and from data afforded by Captain Vetch’s 
sections, it was considered, that they might be made 
available. The large proportion of 41 miles of open 
ditches (in 1848) to 30»miles of closed sewers, was 
urged as a strong argument, for the introduction of 
an entirely new system. 








Potices of Books. 


Orr’s Circle of the Sciences. W.S. Orr and Co: 
London. 1853-4. 

Tue idea of this intended series of little treatises 
is good, and the form attractive. A preliminary 
essay, on the nature, connections, and uses of 
the great departments of human knowledge, is 
well written. The object is, in twopenny trea- 
tises, to bring before the public, slight, yet able 
and accurate sketches of the whole circle of the 
sciences ; in which object the publishers are to 
be aided by such writers as Professor Owen, Sir 
William Jardine, Professors Ansted and Tennant, 
and other men of note. The old treatises of 
Lord Brougham’s “ Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge” were a sort of antetype of 
the present series, which, however, is of a still 
lighter, cheaper, and more popular description. 


The Chemistry of Common —_ By James F. W: 
Johnston, M.A. No.1. The Air we breathe * 
the Water we drink. Blackwood and Sons’ 
Edinburgh and London. 1853. 

In a series of sixpenny treatises the cheney 

of common life, a subject which teems wit 

interest and utility to every human being, is 
here to be discussed by a man of science, versant 
with his subject, under attractive titles, such as, 

—tThe Bread we eat and the Beef we cook,—the 

Beverages we prepare and the Liquors we con- 

sume,—the Narcotics we indulge in (treated of, 

of late, in Blackwood’s Magazine), the Odours 
we enjoy and the Smells we dislike,—and so on. 

In the number now issued there is both strictly 

accurate science and popular and simple treat- 

ment ; and, moreover, there is the freshest infor- 
mation, and the fruits of some original reflection 
and research. The work is dedicated to Sir 

David Brewster, as a friend of the author. 

The Human Hair ; ularly and physiologicall 
considered. B Mectadlek Rowiand: With 
Illustrations. ndon : Piper, Brothers, and 
Co. 1853. 

ConsIDERING the recent starting and successful 

progress of “the Moustache Movement,” which 

it incidentally advocates, this is a well-timed and 

a really interesting and curious production. It 

is the fruit of more than << devotion, 

shall we call it, to the human hair,—a devotion 

well rewarded, we should think, in a 

sense, as it now seems to have been in a sense 

of somewhat higher significance. “ Rowland” 

is already a “ household: word” — unetuo 
and cosmetically speaking,—and he is now likely 
to be so more than ever. One of his 
comprises “A Plea for the Beard and Mous- 
tache,” illustrated by a series of Fae in 
which the nobility and dignity o dis- 
layed in the hirsute adornments of the heads 
of Leonardo da Vinci, Godefroid Duc de Bouillon 
the Crusader, and the Lord Seymour of Su 

in 1549, contrast strikingly with the - 

pig-looking chins of more modern notables. 
Considering the hand we had in “the 

Moustache Movement,” we really deserved some 

little better pane ma ag ed receive * a 

special chapter; in which, while every publica- 

| saggy rg in our soatetoge te quoted 








and named, our own early remarks are 
priated, verbatim et literatim, without 
quotation or acknowledgment. So it is, how- 
ever, in many instances, with the Builder. As 
a pioneer to improvements and movements of 
various descriptions, it is often so far a-head 
of its compatriots that it gets out of sight alto- 
gether, or “looks small in the nce,” as 
Coleridge re of men a-head of the multitude ; 
while its followers march up into sighé 
behind in imposing numbers. The very name 
by which the present movement is known, viz. 
“the Moustache Movement,” was stamped 
upon it in the outset, after due consideration, 
by ourselves, as one which, though not filly in- 
dicative of our aim and object, was much more 
likely to obtain for the movement a favourable 
consideration with the public, in the outset, than 
such a one as “the Movement,” which 
would have been more strictly correct. 

There are fallacious arguments against wear- 
ing the beard and moustache which, ought at 
once to be noticed and put down. Some pane 
to the beautiful and rounded smoothness of the 
female chin as a sufficient contradiction to the 
assertion that nature intended the beard of the 
masculine gender as a protection against expo- 
sure. Now, on the contrary, we think the beard 
affords the strongest possible evidence that 
nature deliberately intended the man to submit 
to ali the exposure incidental to human life, 
while the unprotected face and bosom of the 
woman speak in the plainest possible way, in the 
language of her Creator and of her husband’s, 

gently with her—shield and Vovvar's her: 
whilst you must brave the elements in her behalf, 
the penetralia of the temple of domestic felicity, 
—the “inner choir” of the “angels,” as g 
old Jacob Behme, now rising into note. in 
fashionable circles, would have said,—or, to come 
down to more matter-of-fact ideas of every-day 
life-—the sheltered roof of home made comfort- 
able for her by you her sturdier and more 
tected companion, is her special dominion. 
This mugenee of nature we would particularly 
desire to bring before the “ strong-minded ” and 
occasionally, too (as in this case is fitting), the 
pg aaa women of America or any where 
else. ’ 








SHiscellanea. 


TELEGRAPHIC Tego Maeyetic anp Exxc- 
TRIc.—The extensive line of magnetic telegraph, 
designed to bring Cork and Queenstown into instan- 
taneous communication with Dublin, Belfast, Liver- 
pool, and London, has now approached completion, the 
only work of any consequence yet unfinished being a 
small portion of the line between Port Patrick and 
Dumfries, on the Scottish side. The line is quite com- 
plete from Cork to Dublin, and messages have ‘been 
transmitted. Owing to the variation of time, mes- 
sages from London will arrive at Cork a very con- 
siderable time (some twenty minutes, or half-an-hour, 
if we mistake not) before the time, or hour, of 
from London. A m sent off at four o’clock in 
London, for instance, arrive at Cork by half-past 
three, or twenty minutes to four, sufficient time for 4 
few odd tricks on ’change or so. We hardly think the 


public are as yet quite awake to the immense power 
and undue advantage with which the must 
play into the hands of those who work it, or who have 


the priority of access to it———The British Electric 
Telegraph Company, we understand, is to be merged 
into a new company, the “ British 

Company,” with a capital of 300,000/. in 20/7. 
on which the deposit is to be §/. per share. 
proprietors of the old continue interest in the 
new company, to which the patent rights, wires, in- 
struments, offices, and other property are made over, 


ously | and which is incorporated by Royal charter, limiting 


the liability of the shareholders. It appears the lines 
owned by this company are already 600 miles and 
upwards in length, passing east and west from Liver- 
pool to Goole, through every manufacturing town of 
importance in Lancashire and Yorkshire, and thence: 
northwards through the coal districts to Newcastle 
and Carlisle, and by the western ports to Glasgow. 
a3 mages + they wil be eneliet eaae 
experience now obtained in the erection of telegraphs, 
to construct a complete telegraphic system over the 
most remunerative portion of tbe country for 
160,000/. They point attention to the fact, that the 
pes of one company in this kingdom, for tele- 
graphic business, exceeds 94,000/. per 4 
although the telegraphic system of the country is as 
yet so undeveloped. a 
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Tue Arcuitecr or Hexior’s Hosritat, Epin- 
BuRGH.—At the last meeting of the Scottish Archi- 


and sett. downe quhat he sall think meitest for the 
decorment. of the said wark and pattern thereof, and 
emer Vee eng Getets. bale Sand, ond. te 


ap Movzen Sus.—At the recent meeting of Civil 
Eagineers, in the paper read on ocean steamers, was 


the following statement :— 
Tonnage. External Bulk. 
Tons. Cubic Ft. 











Ptolomzus ww 6,445 ...... 5 
Noah's Ark mv Maer Re 11/908 teens 1,500,000 
A few modern ships were contrasted with thése, 

viz.— 
Great: Western ....... 000.0100 1,242 ..... 161,100 
Great Britain ber poanas 448,570 
Arotic (American packet) ......... 2,745 ...... 4 


Will be ......... 42,942 ...... 2,973,598 
ee jast double the size of Noah’s 





Trventon Town-HaLL: AccipENT.—For some 


time the roof of this hall has been in a very 

i condition Seacementie anges H 
necessary, among other i to remove 

from the ceiling. It was 

still , however, that the roof was in en unsafe 


enable the ratepayers to have power at the board of 
the Commissioners of , and a voice: in the dis- 
tribution of the rates. His lordship intimated his 
intention to introduce the representative system. 
Mr. W. Williams, M.P. proposed the — out 
of the metropolitan drainage scheme by a modification 
of the which we pointed-out some time since 
for the speedy realisation of many great works without 


waiting for money in hand to begin with. He sug-|}, 


gested the issue of eden at 3 per cent. 
interest payable in fifty years ratepayers. 

Tue Print-room, BerrmsH Musrum:—In a. late 
number of the Builder, a correspondent, “D.” is. 
pleased to state thet the numismatic and print collec- 
tions in the British Museum can only be seen by the 
friends of the heads of these departments. Being a 
collector of prints and not of coms, I make no obser- 
vation on the former, but may be permitted to inform 
“DD.” that perhaps the most valuable portion of the 


‘| collection in the print-room consists of early engrav- 


ings, some unique, and many, from age, of so fragile 
a nature that if exposed to the indiscriminate, 
handling of the merely curious, they would certainly 
perish. If, however, “ D.” can procure from any 
person known at the print-room or as-a collector a 
note that he may be so far safely trusted, he will find 
+ most ready to assist his 
views. True it is that the public, in justice, should 
have the means of seeing these precious and instruc- 
tive specimens, much, it may be hoped, to the benefit 
of their taste ; but the Government, always. parsimo- 
nious as art, refuses or delays to provide a 
gallery for their safe exhibition under glass, or even 
to sanction the purchase of inexpensive duplicates of 
the rarer specimens, sufficient for the use of the 
students.—A FRienp oF ART. 

Mancuester Free J.israry.—The report by Mr. 
Edwards, to which we have before referred, is a very 
interesting document. The issue of books during the 


the | first year has amounted to 188,812 volumes,— 


61,080 from the reference department, and 77,232 
from the lending department. The number 
of volumes was issued in October and November, and 
the least in May and June, when precisely the same 
number were issued in both of these months. On 
the average, every volume in the library was issued 
six times in the course of the year. volume on 
theology has had an average issue of somewhat more 
than four times; each on philosophy six times (the 


- | fair average of the whole, be it noted); in history 


nearly five times; in law, politics, and commerce, 
about one and a half times; in sciences and arts, 
hearly seven times ; and in literature‘and polygraphy, 


ies. | more than nine times. The report is full of curious 


particulars. 

Tue Decrwat Cornace Question.—Dr. Bow- 
ring, since his return from India, has been. urging on 
the public attention, at Liverpool especially, the ad- 
vantages of a reform in £.8.d. The Liverpool 


-| youths, bored with all those “ compound” operations 
which their friend Dr. ing assured them would 
be discarded under the deci , received. the 
intelli with enthusiasm, will certainly not 
lose sight of it hereafter. 


Tron Cuapets, Stores, &. FoR AUSTRALIA.— 
The demand for iron buildings is constituting a new 
and extensive branch of manufacture in this country. 
Several cast-iron churches, already made for the 
colonies at Clift House, Bristol, are now to be fol- 


lowed by a dozen iron chapels, to be exported to Aus- | ; 


tralia by the same maker, for Roman Catholics who 
have ordered them. 

Tre Lrverroot TrmBER TRADE.— Messrs. Holme, 
Slater, and Crook, in their monthly circular, state that 
pot Rane eM ageing dee of the Mersey, with 


Rzpuction oF Waces: STRIKE oF 
AND JOINERS.— 450 
left Messrs. Mare and. Co.’ 
in consequence of that firm proposing to 


areas = 

e of omnibuses, &c. are placed exactly in 
the same excellent position which he so str 
approvesof. We have had them here 
for some. years, and in: Scotland, perhaps, longer than 
we have had them.—H. 


graph, he says, does not do it justice. 
Tue Macrer Pressrterian Corteee, Dexzy.— 
A site for this college has been obtained facing the 
Foyle, and not far from the city, and estimates are to 
forthwith called for by advertisement, lomeae 
having ee ee in accordance with 
opinion of the itect of the Trish Society; and 
Mr. E. P. Gribben, the successfal i i 


as we are informed, his plans and specifi ions. pre- 
Hexuam Apsry.—The ski -houses and pig- 


sties built over the ruins of the chapter-house of 
Hexham Abbey Church are being cleared away, and 
the workmen have brought to light the. remains of 
what appears to be a cloister at the end of the south 
transept. The work is being prosecuted at the 
expense of Mr. Beaumont, M.P. lord of the manor 
and lay rector. ee 


way of 
thoro 
out the front part of the line of shops into.a road- 
way about the breadth of the ordinary pavement, and 
throwing the latter into the carriage-track, while at 
same time providing a covered way for foot- 
passengers. What would the shopkeepers say ? 
Society oF Awntiguaries, NEWCASTLE-UPON- 
Tyne. — A of this society was held on 
Wednesday in last week, Mr. John Fenwick in the 
chair, when various business. was transacted, and a 
short paper, on Ancient Repairs to the Castle, read 
by Mr. W. H. Longstaffe, in which were some items. 
as to wages in the time of Edward III. In 13574 
fall in wages had taken place, in respect to which it 
appears, that in November the carpenters and masons 
had five a day, or half-a-crown a week ; in the 
March ing, fourpence a day, or 2s. Id. a 
week. The labourers suffered a reduction from 1s. 9d. 
paid by the rood—lI8s. 
per rood. The blacksmith was paid by weight, re- 


ceiving sixpence per stone. The masons paid two- 
pence a pair for gloves, and the candles. consumed 
cost. three Mr. Richardson 


stated Geko elon entails” would be 
for publication on 1st January, embracing the 
Northumberland Muster Roll, and papers by Mr. 
Mr. Hodgson Hinde, Mr. William Dickson, 





month in last Although the supply: 
Quiche pine has been the demand is equivalent ; 
but are below those of former years. 
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